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RICHARD BAKER 
TAKES HIS 
LEAVE 

By Peter London 

A staggering fact hit Richard Baker the other day. We were 
having coffee in a B.B.C. staff restaurant and began a rough 
calculation of how many times he had read the news on TV in 
the past six years. 

Passing the figure of 3,000 he stopped short, “I’d never 
have believed it,” he exclaimed. “That decides it then. I 
will carry out tny great holiday plan.” This plan, he explained, 
is to save up all the leave and days oif due to him and take them 
all at once on a grand long holiday somewhere in the South of 
France. “There,” he said, “I hope to do some underwater 
fishing and skin diving and get some sailing and messing about 
in boats.” 

A few days later he told me that it was all fixed. He will 
be off at the end of May until July, the longest holiday he has 
ever had since he began work for the B.B.C. 

our pronunciation adviser. Miss 
Elizabeth Miller, and on trans¬ 
mission I sailed through them all 
beautifully. And then I com¬ 
pletely fell over a simple English 
word at the end of the story !” 

In the past six years television 
news presentation has evolved 
many new techniques: now it is 
called “newscasting,” for there is 
very much more in it than merely 
reading a bulletin. 

Richard begins his day by 
driving from his London flat to 
Alexandra Palace, and on the way 
he gets the latest news by switch¬ 
ing on his car radio. Then he 
attends the meeting in the B.B.C. 
newsroom where the day's events 
are discussed and planned. AH 
news telecasts are rehearsed as 
much as possible, especially when 
films or still pictures are to be 
inserted. But, as he told me, that 
doesn’t mean he has seen or 
studied every story, for fresh, 
items or revised ones are being 
added to the bulletin right up to 
the last moment. 

“We don’t learn the bulletin by 
heart,” says Richard. “Though 
by the end of the day we know 
some of the items pretty well. 
We have a complete script, and 
also use a device called a tele- 
prompter. This is a reel of paper 
carrying the script which is placed 
on the camera at eye level, and 
unrolled at reading speed. We 
use this from time to time to save 
looking down at the script on the 
desk too often.” 

How did Richard Baker become 
a newscaster ? Well, after attend¬ 
ing a gramr.'.^r school in north¬ 
west London, lie did wartime 


Qn average, Richard Baker reads 
the news fifteen times a week 
from Alexandra Palace. He began 
TV newsreading six years ago, and 
the hint of amusement in his light 
blue eyes helped to create a new 
era in the rather formal B.B.C. 
news atmosphere. His fan mail 
showed him to be a favourite in 
millions of homes. 

All newsreaders are slightly 
haunted by the fear of slips of the 
tongue and odd reading or pro¬ 



nouncing mistakes, but Richard 
cannot recatl making any shatter¬ 
ing ones himself. 

“But I do remember one of the 
sub-editors saying to me one 
night us I sat down to rehearsal : 
‘ Here's one for you, Richard. 1 
bet you don't get through this 
story without getting tied up.’ 
The story was about the political 
situation in Ceylon and was full 
of long, difficult names. I 
checked them all carefully with 



HAPPY AT HIS HOBBY 


service in the Royal Navy, and 
then went up to Cambridge for 
his degree. Finding that acting 
appealed to him more than study¬ 
ing, he worked in various repertory 
companies, and this was very good 
for his voice training and memory, 
he says, for in one rep. theatre 
they did four plays a week! 

Somebody suggested he should 
try the B.B.C., but having passed 
various auditions he was left with 
an awkward waiting time, so to 
pay the rent he took a school job 
as English master—Form 4c. It 
soon became evident that teaching 
was not to be his career, but 
luckily, he was offered the job as 
Third Programme announcer. 

Songs at the piano 

Richard shares a bachelor flat 
with John Edmunds, h school¬ 
master in the week and an ABC 
TV announcer in Birmingham at 
weekends, so they do not get in 
each other's way very much. 
Richard is a good cook, likes do- 
it-yourself home decorating, and 
anything to do with small boats. 

He still likes acting, too, and 
he is a member of the B.B.C’s 
amateur stage group, and recently 
teamed up with his friend Ian 
Wright, of the B.B.C. Overseas 
Service, as a cabaret act with’ 
songs at the piano and guitar, 
writing their own material—and 
having a great deal of fun. 


This gay and striking picture appeared on. a poster 
advertising a stamp exhibition held recently in Barcelona 

Family gathering in 
the ShetSands 


What is probably the biggest 
and jolliest party ever known in 
the Shetland Isles is the Hame- 
farin’ Week now being held to 
welcome visitors of Shetland 
descent from New Zealand and 
Australia. The idea for this large- 
scale return to the homeland 
was enthusiastically taken up in 
the northern isles. 

The Week's programme.includes 
a civic reception at Lerwick—the 
only town, in Shetland—concerts, 
open-air dancing, sea-fishing trips, 


GN HANDWRITING 
TEST of 1960 

CHIEF 

PRIZEWINNERS 

See page 3 

water-ski displays, and other 
events. The 26th May is “Reddin 
Up Kin Day,” when local guides 
will help the hamefarers to trace 
their family connections. 

Some of the exiles have been 
touring the isles, re-visiting child¬ 


hood scenes; others—born over¬ 
seas—have been seeing for them¬ 
selves the sights fondly recalled 
by their parents or grandparents: 
the seals sunning themselves on 
rocky beaches; the tidy crofts 
snuggling happily in peaty valleys; 
the myriads of sea-birds haunting 
cliff and.shore. 

The grand climax of Hamefarin’ 
Week will come on 27th May. An 
ambitious pageant of Shetland 
life, past and present, will be 
staged on the shores of Loch 
Clickimin, near Lerwick. This 
will be followed, late in the 
evening, by a dramatic display in 
which a Viking longship manned 
by torch-bearing Vikings will raid 
a Pictish stronghold. And what 
may well have been a Pictish 
stronghold is there as the centre¬ 
piece of the show. It is the 
mysterious round tower, some 
2,000 years old. which is known as 
Clickimin Broch. 

A fitting climax indeed to a 
week that will live long in the 
memories of Shetland folk, at 
home and abroad!_ 

(£) Fleetway Publications, Ltd., I960 
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PLAIN SPEAKING ON 
COMMONWEALTH 
PROBLEMS 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 


The recent Commonwealth Conference in London was 
attended by nine Heads of Government and two other 
Ministers. It was also attended by some plain speaking on the 
subject of race relations within the Commonwealth, notably in 
South Africa. 



TLTany people perhaps think 
. the Commonwealth Con¬ 
ference meets in public, with 
press, radio, and television repre¬ 
sentatives present. That is not so. 
There are formal sessions attended 
by all the chiefs, with or without 
officials present, and there are 
also informal talks between pairs 
and groups of countries. But all 
these contacts are private. Only 
such statements and speeches as 
the statesmen make in public 
outside the conference are report 
ted. 

■From these and other sources it 
was obvious that the accent at this 
year's conference, the first for 
three years, was on race relations; 
that is, on the way people of many 
races—of various colours, beliefs, 
and religions—live together in the 
Commonwealth and the remaining 
Colonies. It has been Britain’s 
task to lead these peoples towards 
partnership, and away from a 
situation where the white Euro¬ 
pean will not work with the black 
African, and the Negro is at 
loggerheads with the Asian. 

Strong criticism 

The reverse of partnership is 
aparlhood. In South Africa it is 
called apartheid or the separate 
■development of the white and 
black races. The issue is between 
three million white South 
Africans, and nine million black 
Bantu Africans. 

Methods used to enforce the 
separation policy have been 
strongly criticised by leaders of 
opinion in many countries during 
the past few years. Matters came 
to a head earlier this year with a 
sudden ugly outburst of unrest 
which led to great loss of life and 
to a state of emergency being de¬ 
clared. During this period there 


was also an attempt to assassinate 
the South African Prime Minister, 
Dr. Verwoerd. 

It was inevitable that these 
matters, however reluctantly, 
should be raised at the Common¬ 
wealth Conference, where Dr. 
Verwoerd was represented by his 
External Affairs Minister, Mr. 
Eric Louw. The hope of his 
colleagues round the conference 
table was that the South African 
Government would be persuaded 
to adopt more liberal policies. 

Question of a republic 

So far, at least, there has beeri 
no sign that they were successful. 

South Africa gave notice that 
she’will carry out a referendum, 
or vote of the people, to decide 
whether she should follow India, 
Pakistan, and now Ghana in be¬ 
coming a republic. That step 
would mean acknowledging the 
Queen only as Head of the Com¬ 
monwealth and not as Queen of 
South Africa as well. 

But the referendum would be 
confined to white people of t8 
years and older. The Common¬ 
wealth leaders are reluctant to say 
whether South Africa should stay 
in the Commonwealth if she goes 
republican, for it was apparent in 
London that the Union Govern¬ 
ment had no intention of giving 
the black population any voice in 
this far-reaching decision. 

There is, however, little doubt 
that all the plain speaking in 
London cleared the air. 

The South African problem un¬ 
derlined two decisions of vital im¬ 
portance. One concerned economic 
planning for Africa. The other 
should lead to a great inter¬ 
change of skilled men and women 
and of. technical knowledge be¬ 
tween the more mature Common- 


OUR HOMELAND 


A corner in Toipuddle, Dorset, 
famed in trade union history. 


He wrote 
home on a 
biscuit 

A biscuit has just been presented 
to the National Army Museum at 
Sandhurst. But it is, of course, 
no ordinary biscuit. Given by 
Mr. H. Foster of Sittingbourne, 
Kent, it is an Army biscuit issued 
to his brother, a trooper, during 
the South African War. 

At the end of the war in 1902, 
Trooper Foster wrote his mother’s 
address on the biscuit in indelible 
pencil, stuck on two stamps, arid 
• posted it. On the other side of 
the biscuit he had written: “The 
War is over, no more biscuits 
required.” 

The postcard biscuit will be oil 
view in the Museum’s big new 
building which is to be opened 
by the Queen on 15th July. Here 
the history of the British Army 
from 1661 to the present day will 
be illustrated. The Museum’s 
other buildings represent the 
Indian Army and the former Irish 
regiments. They will all be open 
to the public free of charge. 


TOYS BY THE 
MILLION 

Amusement is our business! 
That might well be the slogan of 
the well-known Chad Valley 
Company, which is now celebrat¬ 
ing its centenary. 

Destined to develop the making 
of games and playthings on a 
grand scale, this firm started in 
1860 when two brothers, Joseph 
and Alfred Johnson, set up in 
Birmingham as producers of 
Stationers’ Sundries. Towards the 
end of the century they were also 
making cardboard games, such as 
Snakes and Ladders. To these 
were added simple toys and Teddy 
Bears, followed by wooden trains, 
pull-atong animals, and various 
other playthings for the very 
young. 

Going from strength to strength 
as the fame of its products has 
spread, the Chad Valley Company 
now has seven factories employing 
about a thousand people and 
making toys by the million. 

As this happy business embarks 
on its second century the C N 
sends its good wishes to them all ! 

wealth nations and those recently 
independent or approaching inde¬ 
pendence. r 

■ In these important fields we 
shall see a body known as the 
Commonwealth Economic Consul¬ 
tative Council rising to this great 
new challenge. The economic 
development of Africa and of all 
the under-developed nations of the 
Commonwealth has to be put in 
hand as an urgent task. 

This is the only way to meet the 
challenge of Communism, which 
Western statesmen believe is de¬ 
signed to give its two great advo¬ 
cates—Russia and China—control 
of. the world on terms which free 
men can never accept. . It is be- 
. cause racial prejudice plays into 
the hands .of Communists that 
the London conference grasped 
the nettle of apartheid, instead of 
pretending the problem does not 
exist. 


I/ve Chi Wren's New spacer, itit\ Mzy, I960 


NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


The Russian spaceship now in 
orbit about 200 miles above the 
Earth is the heaviest satellite so 
far launched. Weighing 41 tons, 
and circling the Earth every 91 
rhinutes; it carries a cabin contain¬ 
ing a dummy man and instruments 
to record information essential for 
a manned flight into space. 

One of Sir Winston Churchill’s 
paintings has been sold for £7,400 
to help the refugees. 


Equipped to the teeth 



A huge model skull used by 
an instructor at the R.A.F. 
Dental Training Establish¬ 
ment at Haltoh, Buckingham¬ 
shire, His pupils are being 
trained as receptionists at 
R.A.F. dental centres. 


The American atomic sub 
marine, Triton, has completed an 
underwater voyage round the 
world in 84 days. She followed 
roughly the route of Magellan, 
who sailed round the world in 
1519-21. Triton surfaced partially 
only twice in a journey of 41,519 
miles, once to transfer a sick mm 
to a cruiser, and again off Cadiz, 
Spain, lo pay tribute to Magellan. 

A speed limit of 50 m.p.h. is 
to be introduced on about 150 
miles of England’s main roads 
during Whitsun. . 

Loudspeaker telephones for 
domestic use arc to be introduced 
by (he Post Office laler this year. 

A machine that can translate 
Russian into English at 25 words 
a second has been developed by 
the U.S.A.E. - 


THEY SAY ... 

gui>DENLY everybody’s making 
these radios. The boys like 
messing around with electricity, 
and the old folk want wirelesses, 
so we make them. 

Member of the Robertsbridge 
Youth Club, Sussex 

We want a new degree: the 
I.C.E. for Intelligence, Capa¬ 
bility, and Enterprise. There 
would be a rush for the services 
Of those who got it. Viscount Esher 


Just like the real thing ! 


Airflx kits are not just models — they’re exact 



replicas, each series to a constant scale. 


Airfix realistic model 
cfH.M.S. "Victory" 2/- 


Aircraft (of/ to the 
same l/72nd scale), 00 
gauge railway accessories, 
vintage cars, historical • 
ships. Airfix value is unbeatable. 

Nearly 100 kits from2/- to I0/6d. 


THE WORLD'S CREATES! VALUE M CONSTRUCTION KITS 

From Model and Hobby Shops, 

Toy Shops and F. W. Woo/worth 


VINTAGE CARS 

1930 Bentley 2/- 


AIRCRAFT 

Bristol Saber freighter 7/6 d. 


STOP PRESS! 


Latest Airfix Production 


H.M.S. VICTORIOUS 

The second in the new Airfix 
series of Famous Warships, this 
exciting model almost defies 
belief. Makes up from 94 parts 
into a magnificent model 15^. in. 
long (constant scale 50 ft. : I in.). 
With Sea.Vixen, Scimitar, and 
Sky raider aircraft, cradfes, mark¬ 
ing transfers and cement—all for 
only 6 -. 
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Thi Children’s Newspaper, 28th May, i960 

Result of the CN 

\ 

National Handwriting 
Test of I960 

^HE number or entries in CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER’S eighth nation¬ 
wide Handwriting Test exceeded that of any previous Test. This is a 
gratifying response, and to the principals and teachers of the many thou¬ 
sands of schools in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands that 
took part the Editor extends his thanks for their enthusiastic co-operation. 

Many letters were received expressing the view that these Tests do much 
for the cause of better handwriting. This view is shared by the examiners, 
who noted an extremely high standard of work in many cases—a fitting 
testimonial to much painstaking effort on the part of teachers. 

Listed below are the winners of the chief awards, and the Editor 
particularly congratulates the winning schools and pupils. Winners of 
the remaining awards will be notified by post, and a full list of prize¬ 
winners sent to all schools which took part in the Test, as soon as possible. 

Group A—for Pupils under 9 

FIRST SCHOOL PRIZE of £50 and PUPIL’S PRIZE of £10: 
PATRICIA YUILL, of SACRED HEART CONVENT, MAIDSTONE, KENT. 

SECOND SCHOOL PRIZE of £25 and PUPIL’S PRIZE of £5; 
JONATHAN R. VATES-SMITH, oS FRITTENDEN C.E. PRIMARY 
SCHOOL, CRANBROOK, KENT. 

THIRD SCHOOL PRIZE of £10 and PUPIL’S PRIZE of £3: 
SARAH BARWOOD, of ST. HELEN’S SCHOOL, ABINGDON, BERKS. 

FOURTH SCHOOL PRIZE of £5 and PUPIL’S PRIZE of £2: 

JOHN ERWIN, of CLINTAGH PRIMARY SCHOOL, BALLYNAHINCH. 

Group B—for Pupils aged 9 to under 11 

FIRST SCHOOL PRIZE of £50 and PUPIL’S PRIZE of £10: 

JEAN BATCHELOR, Of WALLANDS C.P. SCHOOL, LEWES, SUSSEX. 

SECOND SCHOOL PRIZE of £25 and PUPIL’S PRIZE of £5: 
SHEILA BLAKE, of COUNTY PRIMARY SCHOOL, CHOLMONDELEY, 
MALPAS, CHESHIRE. 

THIRD SCHOOL PRIZE of £10 and PUPIL’S PRIZE of £3: 
ESTHER SADIE, of BUXLOW PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WEMBLEY, 
MIDDLESEX. 

FOURTH SCHOOL PRIZE of £5 and PUPIL’S PRIZE of £2: 
CHARLOTTE MACKENZIE, of CENTRAL PRIMARY SCHOOL, 
INVERNESS. 

Group C—for Pupils aged 11 to under 13 

FIRST SCHOOL PRIZE of £50 and PUPIL’S PRIZE of £10: 
PATRICIA AIREY, ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, BROADSTAIRS. 

SECOND SCHOOL PRIZE of £25 and PUPIL’S PRIZE of £5: 
ELIZABETH HOWIE, of BLACKWOOD J.S. SCHOOL, KIRKMUIRHILL, 
LANARK. 

THIRD SCHOOL PRIZE of £10 and PUPIL’S PRIZE of £3: 

ANNE GILLESPIE, Of DUNDEE HIGH SCHOOL, DUNDEE. 

FOURTH SCHOOL PRIZE of £5 and PUPIL’S PRIZE of £2: 
CLIVE LEWIS-JOKES, of VAUGHAN ROAD JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
WALLASEY. 

Group D—for Pupils aged 13 to under 18 

FIRST SCHOOL PRIZE of £50 and PUPIL’S PRIZE of £10: 
SYLVIA RACKLEY, Of GORDON COUNTY SCHOOL, MAIDENHEAD. 

SECOND SCHOOL PRIZE of £25 and PUPIL’S PRIZE of £5: 
TERENCE PAYN, of THE GREGG SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE. 

THIRD SCHOOL PRIZE of £10 and PUPIL’S PRIZE of £3: 
CHRISTABEL KYNCH, of WITHINGTON GIRLS’ SCHOOL, FALLOW- 
FIELD, MANCHESTER, 1J. 

FOURTH SCHOOL PRIZE of £5 and PUPIL’S PRIZE of £2: 
ELIZABETH BUNHILL, Of FARNHAM GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SGHODL, 
FARNHAM, SURREY. 

THE SPECIAL CONSOLATION AWARDS of 50 Sports Prizes to 
the winners’ choice, and 100 Cameras for the next best attempts, were 
allotted in proportion to the entry totals in the four age groups, as were the 

1000 OTHER PRIZES of Fountain-pens. It is regretted that, all 
winners’ names cannot be included here, but as stated above, the full 
list will be sent to schools in due course. 

CERTIFICATES OF MERIT have been awarded for the best attempt 
from each school submitting six or more attempts but not represented in 
the prize list, and in certain other cases. 

It is worthy of record that again many hospitals and other special 
schools joined in the Test. Entries, often completed under great handicaps, 
were a credit both to the children concerned and to their teachers. 



SCHOOLBOY 

MILLIONAIRE 

The fallowing letter, which 
appeared recently in The 
Guardian, is perhaps the most 
touching ever to be printed, even 
in Manchester's illustrious news¬ 
paper. 

Sir. Having read the letter, 
“Adventure in Charity,” on 5th 
May, in The Guardian, I was 
inspired also to give recklessly. 1 
have not got £50, but the mere 
fact that l have a roof over my 
head, three meals a day, and a 
future more attractive than a 
hopeless existence in a D.P. camp, 
makes me, compared to the 
refugees, a millionaire. I am 
therefore enclosing all the money 
I possess, which represents nine 
months' savings at 4s. a week, or 
one-quarter of a potential motor¬ 
cycle. 

Yours &c., 

SCHOOLBOY. MILLIONAIRE 
(age 15) 

P.S. 1 would like to remain 
anonymous. 

France helps blind 
children 

A campaign throughout France 
to help blind children in various 
parts of the world recently 
resulted in the sum of £1,500 being 
presented to purchase Braille 
materials for the School of the 
Blind in Teheran. Only a few 
weeks ago 20,000 new French 
francs were handed over for sight¬ 
less children in Tunis. 

The appeals have been so 
successful that similar amounts are 
to be sent to organisations for 
blind children in Ceylon, Ghana, 
Indonesia, and Poland. 
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Return of a king 1 
from exile 


It is just 300 years since Charles 
II returned to England to take the 
throne. The monarchy was 
restored and the nation rejoiced. 
This picture, by Benjamin West, 
shows him landing at Dover on 
the 26th May, 1660—a scene 
described by Samuel Pepys in 
these words: 

“I went, and Mr. Mansell, and 
one of the King’s footmen, and a 
dog that the King loved, in a boat 
by ourselves, and so got on shore 
when the King did, who was 
received by General Monk with 
all imaginable love and respect at 
his entrance upon the land at 
Dover. Infinite the crowd of 
people and the gallantry of the 
horsemen, citizens, and noblemen 
of all sorts. The Mayor of the 
town come and give him his white 


Radio Times Multon Picture Library 

staff, the badge of his place, which 
the King did give him again. The 
Mayor also presented him from 
the town a very rich Bible, which 
he took and said it was the thing 
that he loved above all things in 
the world. A canopy was provided 
for him to stand under, which he 
did, and talked a while with 
General Monk and others, and so 
into a stately coach there set for 
him, and so away through the 
town towards Canterbury, with¬ 
out making any stay at Dover. 
The shouting and joy expressed 
by all is past imagination.” 

Ijew depot for 

DEALING WITH 
DIESELS 



Painting for a festivai 


A schoolboy artist, Alan Randals, at work on a sketch of Liverpool 
Cathedral. He is to exhibit his picture at the South Liverpool 
Festival of Art which opens on 39th May. 


The first railway depot specially 
built by British Railways for the 
maintenance of diesel main-line 
locomotives has just been opened 
at Finsbury Park, London. 

This Eastern Region depot, 
which cost £300,000, has all the 
latest equipment for servicing and 
maintaining 152 diesel locomotives 
as well as 31 shunting engines. 
The locomotives range from a 
'mere 350 h.p. to the 3,300 h.p. of 
(he giant Deities which haul ex¬ 
presses between King’s Cross and 
Edinburgh. Much of the work is 
carried out in the main shed, a 
glass-nnd-steel structure nearly 112 
feet long, which can house IS 
locomotives at a time, three on 
each of the six tracks running into 
the shed. 


Found in the trunk 

A travelling trunk made in 
England over 250 years ago is now 
to be seen at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. It is there 
because the floral pattern of the 
lining is believed to be the earliest 
example of English textile printing 
in existence. 

There is also some printed 
calico, made in England but 
glorifying the American Declara¬ 
tion of Independence in 1776. It 
includes pictures of Benjamin 
Franklin and George Washington, 
and was evidently an “export 
line.” A similarly topical export 
series marks the French Revolu¬ 
tion and the Fall of the Bastille. 
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The Children’* Newspaper, 28th Mcy, I960 




Brains Trust Children’s Caravan takes 


for children 

JJrains Trusts for young people 
begin in B.B.C. Children’s 
Hour this Wednesday. The experi¬ 
ment is being ’Originated in 
Northern Ireland, where several 
programmes have already been 
recorded in a number of schools. 


PROGRAMMES 
and PEOPLE on 
TV and RADIO 
by 

Ernest Thomson 


The panel each week will con¬ 
sist of a' teacher from' the school 
together with one or two pupils 
and a well-known guest speaker. 
Questions are asked by other 
children in the hall, and at the 
end of the discussion the ques¬ 
tioner is allowed time to comment 
on the answers. 

Chairman for the opening pro¬ 
gramme from Dalriada School, 
Baliymoney, this Wednesday is 
Jack McGeagh. With him on the 
platform will be the headmaster, 
Mr. G. E. Gordon, and two senior 
pupils, Caro! Spence and Sheila 
McKay. Guest speaker is sports 
commentator Ronald Rosser. 


to the road again 


r pitE B.B.C. Children's Caravan 
starts on its travels again on 
Thursday week (2nd June) with its 
first visit to an island—the Isle of 
Cumbrae in the Firth of Clyde. 

“We did once go to the Isle of 
Man,”. Showman Jeremy Geidt 
told me. “But we don’t count 
that. After all; Britain is an 
island! But Cumbrae is a small 
piece of land entirely surrounded 
by water and the Caravan will be 
taken over in a smallish boat.’’ 

The audience will consist of 
children from the island's compre¬ 
hensive school, which has 150 
. pupils. 

Viewers will miss funny man 
Clive Dunn this year. He has 
joined a revue company. Stepping 
into the breach will be comedian 
Cardew Robinson. 

“He’ll make me look so small,” • 
said Jeremy. “Cardew is 6 feet 3 
inches tall; I’m only 5 feet 10, and' 

H H| because I'm 

elm a°l 

Cardew Robinson be “live.” 


Producer Barbara Hammond, with Assistants Rosemary Gill 
and Joy Hyam, lend a helping hand to Jeremy Geidt. 


Some of the others will be 
recorded, including the second 
programme, on 16th June, which 
is actually being done before the 
first programme. It was due to 
be “taped” at the new B.B.C. 
Television Centre at Wood Lane, 
London, last Thursday. 

Bournemouth beach will also be 
included in the Summer tour, and 
other “pull-ups” will be in East 
Anglia, the Midlands, and the 
North of England. Then back to 


London for a show beside the 
waters of the Welsh Harp, near 
Hendon, and a return visit to Scot¬ 
land for Auld Lang Syne. 

The Caravan Orchestra is the 
same as last year—piano, drums, 
accordion, and saxophone. 

Jeremy Geidt told me' one of 
the sensations to look out for in 
the opening show is a musical act 
by Roy Rivers. He plays various 
instruments while cycling. 


BOOKMARKS GEVE 
THE CLUE 

JJorrowers in public libraries 
use the oddest things as book¬ 
marks. Why not use this idea as 
the basis for radio crime stories? 
This thought occurred to Bertha 
Lonsdale, herself a library as¬ 
sistant, and she has written three 
thrillers on these lines for B.B.C. 
Children’s Hour. The first, with 
the title Clues Between The Pages, 
will be heard on Saturday, 4th 
June. 

The setting is a public library 
in a small northern town. Two 
young assistants, Malcolm Scott 
and Nancy Marshall, find them¬ 
selves caught up in some strange 
goings-on. 

Secret of the 
old mill 

A/} ill of Secrets will be Ihe title 
of A.T.V.’s new Sunday after¬ 
noon serial beginning on 5th June. 

Cecil Petty, the producer, has 
had the help of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Build¬ 
ings in finding an old barn as the 
setting for film location shots. 

A 300-year-old map, which the 
digging party unearth and so get 
to the root of an amazing mystery, 
is being specially drawn in the 
Designs Department. It is based 
on maps dating from the Civil 
War period. Under the old mill 
are escape tunnels used by Round- 
heads and Cavaliers over 300 years 
ago. 


SCHOOLGIRLS! 

Choose these! 
Favourite all-story 

Libraries! 

CO-EDS IN CONFLICT 
No. 329 

You’ll love reading about ‘the 
girls and boys of Queenscourt 
College. They’re a lively, like¬ 
able bunch and between them 
get up to some rousing adven¬ 
tures. Get to know Kitty 
Jordan and Steve Wilshaw—• 
they’re sure to give you hours 
of enjoyment. 

HEROINE OF FRANCE 
No. 330 

To the Nazis—it was just a 
little curio shop run by a family 
called Maxine. To escaping 
British prisoners it was a secret 
haven—a refuge on the. route to 
freedom. Read this gripping 
story—the courage of a very 
brave young girl. 



hour s op h*pi*y rba&ing 

moMormm 



SCHOOLGIRLS’ OWN 
LIBRARY 

OUT NOW—ONE SHILLING EACH 


SHE LIKES FLYING A KITE 


J^arly the other morning in the 
entrance hall of Television 
House, London, I met Janet 
Nicholls, whose Brock and Bruin 
scries is now in full swing in Small 
Time. 

“Come and talk while I'm be¬ 
ing made up for Small Time 
rehearsals,” she said. So down 
into the basement we went. While 
the foundation cream and sun-tan 
make-up were being applied, I dis¬ 
covered more about the creator of 
Brock and Bruin than you would 
ever guess from seeing her on the 
screen, 

” It's when I’m working on a 
programme that I'm happiest,” 
said Janet. “I’m not one for 
parties, dancing, or clothes. It's 
nice having a few friends in my 
flat because then I can cook them 
Continental dishes, especially 
Scandinavian. 

“Funny thing, but I can’t think 
while I've got shoes on. So off 
they go at the first opportunity.” 


She grows roses on 
the roof. Her only 
other outdoor hobby 
is flying a kite in 
Kensington Gardens. 

Janet Nicholls is 
devoted to both Brock 
and Bruin. She 
wouldn’t like to say 
which is the greater 
favourite. “Bruin is 
a bit slow, though he 
does a lot of hard 
thinking, but it’s 
Brock who gets the 
work done,” she said. 

Her great love is 
Pussy Cat Willum. 
“There's something 
about Willum,” she 
said. “He goes on 
being loved and 
understood no matter 
what mistakes he 
makes and how 
naughty he is.” 



Janet Nicholls with Bruin (left) and Brock 


Teaching dogs their 
manners 


THE GLASS 
BULLET 

J^em ember Union Pacific, the ex¬ 
citing Western railroad series 
on B.B.C. television last year? The 
B.B.C. hired 13 episodes, but 
only had room for 12. The 13th 
episode will get its first showing 
next Tuesday. 

Called The Glass Bullet, it tells 
how a girl reporter visits the rail¬ 
road camp but presses too far into 
Indian territory, and risks being 
scalped. 


A. film showing how a dis- 
i obedient dog can cause a 
street accident wiil be screened in 
Good Companions on B.B.C. tele¬ 
vision this Wednesday. It is part 
of a programme on how dogs can 
be taught their manners. 

The TV cameras wiil visit the 
South Gloucestershire Dog Train¬ 
ing Society in Bristol. This is one 
of 200 schools in Britain where pet 


owners learn how to train their 
dogs to a reasonable standard of 
obedience. 

We shall see dogs in their dif¬ 
ferent “classes”—newcomers with 
only a few'weeks’ training, then 
what you might call the “sixth- 
formers,” and finally the finished 
product. Peter West will do the 
introductions. 
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New motorways 

to serve the 
new Africa 


Until quite recently pack and 
draught animals were still the only 
transport in a great part of 
Africa. Teams of tribesmen, work¬ 
ing with simple tools to the 
accompaniment of drums, kept the 
trackways in reasonable repair. 

But the rapid motorisation of 
African transport has made the 
need for all-weather roads and 
permanent bridges urgent in every 
territory. 

The Kenya Road Authority has 
established a training centre near 


Yet despite such good progress, 
the roads in Africa as a whole are 
still primitive by European stan¬ 
dards. 

Most Africans realise that better 
roads mean more prosperity, and 
they are enthusiastic road-makers. 
But river ferrymen, fearing to lose 
their livelihood, often resent' the 
building of a bridge. 

After one new bridge had been 
built in Nigeria the engineer, 
inspecting the site a week or two 
later, found that the ferryman had 




Huge earth-moving equipment 
Nakuru and Eldoret, 

Nairobi, where young Africans 
from many tribes learn to handle 
gigantic modern road machines 
and study up-to-date construction 
methods. While in training they 
have helped to build new roads in 
the district. 

After a six-months’ course, 
students return to their own tribal 
districts. There they supervise the 
task of turning bush and game 
tracks into feeder roads that bring 
Kenya’s farms nearer the railheads 
and town markets. 

Kenya is spending ££0,000 a 
month on a new road modernisa¬ 
tion programme—largest rate of 
civil engineering expenditure ever 
known in East Africa. 

In Ghana over 1,000 miles of 
all-weather roads have been built 
since 1945. In Nigeria one British 
firm built more than 200 bridges 
in seven years, an average of one 
every fortnigh*. 


at work on a road between 
right on the Equator. 

Kenya Public fie/cJtions Office 

put up a barrier and was charging 
tolls to people wishing to cross. 
Told that the crossing was free to 
all, the ferryman waited till the 
inspector had gone and then 
fenced off the bridge completely, 
and took vehicles and pedestrians 
across by his pontoon raft. 

Rain and floods add to the 
difficulties of bridge-builders in the, 
tropics. On the new Chita!a-i 
Benga road, in Nyasaland, four' 
recently-completed concrete bridges 
were swept away in a fantastic; 
downpour of 22 inches of rain in 
24 hours. 

Africa’s great project, the 3,500- 
miles Great North Road, linking 
Cape Town with Nairobi, should 
be completed by about 1966. With 
a network of feeders stretching to 
the heart of the continent, it will 
serve an area of three million 
square miles containing over 60 
million inhabitants. 


Twenty schoolchildren, wielding 
tree-branches, recently held off a 
bush fire sweeping down on the 
township of Bundeena, near 
Sydney. 

On the alarm, the children had 
run from their classrooms and 
formed a line along a cliff-top, 
while the rest of the townspeople 
fought the flames from three 
different directions with garden 
hoses, wet bags, and sprays. Then 
in the late afternoon the 40 roile- 
an-hour wind suddenly changed, 
and drove a 300-yard wall of fire 
up the cliff at the children. But 


they kept their line and fought the 
flames, while one of them ran 
down into the town for help. 

By evening, the fire was under 
control, although it had come so 
close-that many homes had their 
fences burnt and their paint 
scorched. 

The deputy captain of a Sydney 
Bushfire Emergency Squad told 
the schoolchildren that, by stand¬ 
ing their ground when they had 
been strung out along the cliff top 
—the town’s only defence against 
the fire from that side—they had 
saved the day. 


AskM^THem 

kw if you HAVE A 

GOOD QUESTION 

Se»dfctoMrTHEW 

THERE ARE ?00KTOKEN PRIZES 
F0REVERY QUESTION PRINTED- 

Lots of people are interested in answers to interesting ques¬ 
tions, and on this page are three of the sort Mr. Therm is 
always being asked. What’s your question ? Write it on a 
plain postcard, and add your name and address, and your age. 
Then send it to: Mr. Therm’s Mailbag No. I.c/o Children’s 
Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4. (Comp). 

Each week Mr. Therm will pick the three best questions for 
.answering, and if your question is picked, he’ll send you two 
book tokens. Of course, if more than one of you send the 
same question, there can only be one prizewinner, 

1 1 ■■ i i 1 1 1 
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If we make many things hot enough, in 
open air, they will burse into flame. The 
flame is simply where the chemical change 
we call burning is taking place. If we put 
health salts into water, they bubble—and 
again the bubbles show just where a 
chemical change is taking place. 

Many years ago people thought that 
anything which burned had in it a '* fire 
essence.” When it flamed, they said the 
“ fire essence ” was escaping. And they 
weren’t so far wrong. We know that 
everything ts made up of ** matter " and 
” energy.” When a thing burns, and we 
see a flame, -some of the “ matter ” of 
which the thing is composed is changing 
into M energy.” Some of this " energy ” 
is light, which we see. and some is heat, 
which we feel. The " matter ” which is 
left has combined with oxygen in the air, 
and become soot, ashes or smoke. 

When we see a flame, we see energy 
being released-—energy which can do 
lots of jobs for us. 

Gas is the best and cleanest way of 
producing flames to cook our meals— 
heat our homes—and make life easier in 
hundreds of ways. 


DearAtr.THBUM- 
WHY 1$ GAS BEST \ 
FOk HOT WATER? 

on the heat." Now els turn 

* very simple and reliable 2 mtr!? h ? ve invr erued 
by the water running through s J han,s !» 1 . worked 

can turn a gas heacfr nn y ur p,pei -which 

course—j u , t a , impor?a n J—i? n w*M e ° Usly - ° f 
when you turn off the water n tUrn ie off 

you_ need it in healthy, 

you ve got gas in your house coo,!ln «- If 
as much hot water« yoS wL? wu° U Can have 
want ,t, at any time of the YOU 


CHILDREN FICHT A BUSH FIRE 


Natural gas, oozing up from under the ground, has been known 
for many centuries. On the coast of Turkey, one such gas spout has 
been burning for over 400 years. 

In Great Britain, the first man to experiment with gas was a 
Yorkshire rector, the Reverend Doctor Clayton. He would go to a 
coalmine, and, catching the escaping gas, set fire to it afterwards to 
amuse his friends. 

The first use of gas, as a practical process in Britain, was made 
in the year 1792 by William Murdoch, who lighted his Cornish 
office with gas. In 1807 the first gas lamps appeared in London, but 
it wasn’t until 1824 that the first gas cooker was made. The burner 
was 2 n old gun-barrel which was bent into the shape of a griddle and 
then pierced with tiny holes. 

Gas, in one form or another has been with us for a long long time 
but it is only within the past 40 or 50 years that we have learned 
what a valuable servant gas can be—heating, cooking and doing 
other jobs for us—-cleanly, quietly and efficiently 


.Iff 


fill In - 


CAS IS -me ANSWER 
TO MANY PROBLEMS- 

CAS HOMES ARE HAPPY HOMES 


Issued by the Gas Council 
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Smashing t new 
Choe-manf 





Get Koola Twin 
at the ( 1111 | sign 3 1 


JzfWCEOFFEkf, 

THe'fUCHT U E l/TENANT/ 

GenumNBW, 

ftTERPROOFED jU 



WATERP 

.duckTEI 

SENT FOR Re¬ 
balance. 18 . fort¬ 
nightly' pay¬ 
ments 7/1 plus carr. 

Wateproofed 1960. Tents of 
8 oz. WHITE duck. Galeproof. 

Brand new, surplus to export order. DON’T 
CONFUSE with Tents made from drab mat¬ 
erial never meant lor tentage. This Is real 
thing, withstands anything, even in our 
climate. Approx. 7 ft. 6 in. X 6 ft. X Q It., 
3 ft. walls. Cash £5.19.6 carr. 6/-, complete; 
ready to erect," incl. valise. ‘Willesden’ 
Green 42/- extra. ' Ridge pole 7/6. Flysheet 
39/6. Rubberised Groundsheet 19/6. These 
essentials sent on approval. Refund g’teed. 



(J)lADIJllARTER & QiNERAl SUPPLIES LTD. 


FURTHER 
REDUCED 

—BRAND NEW 7^. P08T,BTC.,2/6 
Slip Into it—so soft and comfy—and enjoy 
restful sleep throughout the night. No 
blankets, no sheets, it is everything In one 
including special padding for a beautiful 
soft mattress effect. As light as a feather 
it rolls up to a tiny lightweight size. Only 
19/11, post, etc., 2/6, even finished in heavy 
quality strong material—really hardwearlng. 
NOT a blanket with outer but genuinely 
quilted. Under half price for a limited 
period only. Refund guaranteed. LISTS. 

(Dept. CN/93), 196-200 Cold harbour Lane, 

Louqhboro’ June., London, S.E.5. Open Sat. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


LET’S GIVE A SHOW 

Would you like to give a show without depending on any grown-up 
assistance ? Then read this new book by Bill and Sue Severn. 
It tells you how to plan puppet .Shows, plays. Punch and Judy shows, 
etc., and how to select a cast, rehearse, find costumes," use make-up, 
fix lighting and seating, i5s.net 







THE] JENNIFER ,«IFT 

Jennifer spent a long time saying for this very special gift ’. . You 
can read'abaut it in this second book in * The Jennifer Series ’ by 
Eunice Young Smith.. 15s. net j 


EDMUND WARD 


NICHOLAS KAYE 


Sorting out the 





Three or four kinds of wagtail 
breed in the British Isles, and 
their names are most confusing. 
The yellow wagtail is fairly 
straightforward, for its main 
colour is yellow; but the grey wag¬ 
tail, which is both grey and 
yellow, often gets muddled up 
with it. 

Then there is the pied wagtail, 
which is black and white, as its 
name suggests. There is also the 
white wagtail, which is not just 
white, but grey and white. So 
you can see that just to look at 
a wagtail and call it by the name 
that its colour first suggests may 
land you in trouble.. 

Wagtails as a group are" fairly ' 
easy to recognise. -They are small 
birds with thin insect-eating bills 
and long tails which they often 
wag nervously up and down. 
They have a habit of- running. 
about on lawns and picking flics 
off the tips of the grass blades, 
often chasing after them in the 
process. 

The commonest wagfail, and the 
one you are most likely to see in 
a town or suburban garden, is the 
pied wagtail, also known as the 
water .wagtail or dishwasher. This 
picturesque name was given to the 
bird because of its habit Of fre¬ 


quenting the water’s edge, but 
holding its tail above the water to 
prevent its getting wet, much as an 
old-time washerwoman would hold 
up her skirts. Other names based, 
on this theme given to the pied' 
wagtail in various English counties 
were peggy dishwasher, molly ’ 
washdish, nanny washtail, moll 
washer, washerwoman, and dish- 
lick. 

The pied wagtail is easy to tell, 
for it is the only small black and 
white bird with a long tail that 
you are likely to see running 
about a lawn, or flying overhead 
with a dipping flight and uttering - 
a note that sounds like chissick. 


greenhouse jehn Markham 


Grey wagtail and young In a crevice in rocks Eric Hoskinc 


Model plane flies 
45 miles 

Britain set up a new world 
record the other day, when a 
radio-controlled model aircraft 
flew more than 45 miles.’. This 
was eight miles .farther than.'the 
previous , record, .' held by an 
American machine. 

On its record-breaking. flight 
from Lympne Airpor.t to (he spot 
where it crash-landed—near . the 
Sidcup By-pass—the mode! was 
radio-controlled * from cars by its 
joint owners, Mr. Charles: Dance 
and Mr. Wally Skeels, both of the 
North Kent Nomads Flying Club. 
. This model , plane has a wing- 
spread of 8 feet 6 "inches, and is 
powered- by' a 7 c.c. twin diesel 
engine. 


ATLAS OF 
PLANTS 

i For the past five' years' about 
2,000 botanists have been making' 
a survey of plant life in the British 
Isles.; They have been taking; 
extensive : notes : along the sea-1 
shore, over the heaths'arid hills," 
beside' the Jakes and streams.' - 
This, great survey was'organised’ 
by. the Botanical Society, of the 
British Isles with the aid of .a grant 
of . £10,000 from . the . "Nuffield" 
Foundation. Its results are to- 
appear in a “ plant atlas ” showing 
the - distribution -of. over 1,700 
plaints, each one on a separate 
map. Daisies, buttercups, chick- 
weed, and ling are the ones most 
widespread. 


Yellow wagtail on a rock in 
midstream Eric Hoskins 

It is one of the birds about which 
I was writing last week that often 
nest in what seem to us; curious 
places,' such as inside piles of 
wood or stone, on ledges in barns, 
and in crevices in old stone walls. 
Sometimes they will build bn the 
old nest platform of sortie other 
species. 

'.f 

West coast visitor 

The white wagtail is not often 
seen by the beginner, for it is a 
migrant that only turns up at all 
commonly along our -western 
coasts in late Summer, when the 
birds from Iceland are -passing 
southwards to warmer ; Winter 
quarters in the .Mediterranean 
area. The white wagtail is in 
fact the form of the pied; wagtail 
that breeds on the Continent of 
Europe, though it is perhaps 
more accurate and less j insular 
to say .that the pied wagtail is 
the form of the white wagtail that 
breeds in the British Isles. 

The grey wagtail is the other 
wagtail that is with us all the year 
round, though in fact it is. much 
commoner in the north arid west 
than in the south and east. It is 
especially, a bird of the hill" 
streams, and has the longest tail 
of any of our wagtails. It is blue- 
grey above and yellow, beneath, 
and the cock in breeding plumage 
has a black patch on bis chest. 

Smallest of aii 

The yellow wagtail . is cur" 
smallest wagtail, with a shorter tail 
than either the pied or the grey.- 
The most important fact about it 
is that it is a Summer visitor, so 
that, any. “yellow wagtail.” .seen 
between October and Marchis," 
much "more' likely" to be a"grey’ 
wagtail. The cock yellow , wagtail 
is one of" our brightest yellow 
birds, challenged only by the cock 
.yellowhammer. . He is!. .bright- 
yellow . on . his head and; under¬ 
parts, ' and greenish-brown. (not. 
blug-grey). on.his back and. wings. 
The .hen' yellow, wagtail 1 is like, 
him," but much Idss bright. : 

- Yellow wagtails prefer lowland 
rivers to hill streams, and are- 
usually ..seen in meadows and 
marshes beside slow-flowing rivers. 
The grey wagtail, if it is seen in 
the south at this time" of year, likes' 
a fastish. stream’or at least a mill- 
race. But yellow wagtails also 
sometimes frequent dry healthy 
places, which grey wagtails never 
do. Richard Fitter 
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THESE 


Chris Duckworth 


Athol! McKinnon 


Jackie McGlew (Captain) 


Jim Pothecary 


Jon Fellows-Smith 


Neil Adcock 


Tony Pithey 


A Mono the visiting South 
■0- African cricketers now setting 
such a lively pace are several 
familiar figures. 

Seven of these Springboks were 
here five years ago: Skipper 
Jackie McGlew; Vice-captain 
Trevor Goddard; John Waite, a 
wicketkeeper-batsman of the 
highest order; Roy McLean, who 
started with a double-century 
against Worcestershire; reserve- 
wicketkeeper Chris Duckworth; 
Neil Adcock; and Hugh Tayfield. 

In addition to these seasoned 
campaigners, there are two others 
who are well known here because 
they spent several seasons in 
first-class cricket in : England 
before returning home. They are 
Sid . O'Linn, who has developed 
into a forcing left-hand batsman, 
who frequently kept wicket for 
Kent, and Jon Fellows-Smith, who 
> represented Oxford University and 
Northamptonshire. 

These nine men with, experience 
of English wickets are a strong 
foundation for a touring . side. 
McGlew holds the world 
"record” for the slowest century 
and half-century, and though of 
late' he has tended to play more 
aggressive cricket, he is a hard 
man to dislodge. His vice-captain,- 
Trevor Goddard, is .one of the 
world’s six best all-rounders. 

Adcock gave a lot of trouble to 


our batsmen during the 1956-57 
tour of South Africa, and is as 
fast and penetrating as ever. In 
that same series Hugh Tayfield 
proved himself one of the game’s 
finest off-spinners, and if he can 
recapture his old guile he will 
present quite a problem to bats¬ 
men who do not use their feet to 
get to the pitch of the ball. 

Two other players who have 
already represented their country 
are Anthony Pithey and Peter 
Carlstein. Pithey is a dogged 
opening bat, and Carlstein is a 
graceful stroke-maker who should 
provide bright cricket. 

Youngest of the newcomers is 
20-year-old Geoffrey Griffin, a 
fiery fast bowler whose slightly 
bent arm is the result of a fall 
from a horse. 

Jim -Pothecary is ' a medium 
pace seam bowler whose action 
and build remind many people of 
Alec Bedser. Atholl McKinnon 
bowls left-arm spinners; and Colin 
Wesley is an adventurous left-hand 
batsman and outstanding fielder. 

The last series in this country 
between South Africa and 
England gave a three-two win to 
England. The 1956-57 Tests, in 
South Africa resulted in a draw. 
The forthcoming Tests—the first 
begins at Edgbaston on 9th June— 
are likely to be jusl as closely 
contested. 


Trevor Goddard (Vice-Captain) 


Colin Wesley Geoffrey Griffin 


Peter Carlstein 


Roy McLean 


Sid O’Linn 


SPRINGBOKS 
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Giant sun which 


broke 

A s soon as it becomes dark 
enough (which will not be 
much before 10 o'clock) a wide 
expanse of the southern sky may 
be explored with interest just 
now. 

The prolonged twilight of the 
next few weeks obscures all but 
the brighter stars. But as there 
will be no moonlight next week 
it will not be difficult to pick out 
the chief stars of Virgo, the 
winged Virgin, spread across the 
sky. The star map shows their 
arrangement. 

The brightest of them is Spica, 
a radiant first-magnitude star, but 
not seen to advantage in Britain 
because of its low altitude and 
the presence of a twilight sky. 

Thousands of years ago, when 
Spica reached a much higher 
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altitude above the horizon, it 
would have appeared a grand 
sight. 

To the peoples of those ancient 
times Spica represented the Ears 
of Corn which symbolise the 
Harvest and which arc held in 
the Virgin's Hand. This Virgin 
of the sky was venerated as the 
goddess of fertility.; she was the 


in two 


LOOKING AT 
THE SKY 


Ishtar of the Babylonian races; 
Isis of the Egyptians; Demeter of 
the Greeks; and Ceres of the 
Romans. It was to her they 
prayed and raised the temples, 
many of which exist to this day. 

Spica is actually composed of 
two suns. Nearly IS million times 
farther away than our Sun, they 
are so immense that together they 
radiate about 150 times more light 
and heat, their surface tempera¬ 
tures averaging about 22,000 
degrees Centigrade. Enveloped 
chiefly in radiant helium, they 
shine with an intense bluish-white 
light. Their diameters average 
eight and ten times that of our 
Sun. 

Spheres of fire 

They consist of rapidly rotating 
spheres of fire, which at one time 
made up a colossal “Giant” sun 
which developed such a great 
equatorial bulge from its rapid 
rotation that it divided into two. 

This accounts for their compara¬ 
tive nearness to each other—only 
14 million miles separates them— 
and for the great rapidity with 
which they revolve in their 
relatively small orbits. This takes 
only about four days. Because of 
the speed at which they rotate 
and the immense tidal-distortion 
to which they must be subject, 
these two suns are probably egg- 
shaped. 

The other stars of Virgo which 
are indicated on our map are all 
of about third magnitude. Of 



New discs to note 


TCHAIKOVSKY: The Sloping 
Beauty on Decca BR3029. Next 
month sees the splendid new revi¬ 
val of this most popular of ballets 
in a production which boasts the 
beauteous stage sets of Oliver 
Messel and the dancing of Nadia 
Nerina. This performance of ex¬ 
tracts from the score is one of the 
best so far recorded. The con¬ 
ductor is Ernest Ansermet, re¬ 
nowned for his sensitive readings 
of ballet scores. (LP. 19s. 10!d.) 

ELIZABETH HUMPHRIES and 
CHARLES YOUNG: Nurdery 
Rhymes on Oriole EP7025. An 
enchanting recording for the 
youngest member of the family. 
Both sinaers have a neat, light 
style. t>F. 12s. 3{d.) 

We regret that in last week’s 
issue the following particulars 
were omitted from the record by 
Les Compagnons de la Chanson: 
45. 6s. 


these. Gamma is also composed 
of two suns but they are much 
nearer to us than Spica, being but 
37 light-years distant. They are 
also very much smaller, radiating 
only about four times more light 
than our Sim. • One of these 
radiant bodies is much smaller 
than the other and revolves round 
it, at a great distance once in 177J 
years. 

Eta-in-Virgo is also composed 
of two suns which are at an 
average distance apart of 32 
million miles. The smaller of 
these revolves round the larger, 
planetary fashion, once in about 
72 days. G. F. M. 


MARIO LANZA: Mario on RCA 
RB16178. Lanza chose a fine 
selection of Italian songs for this 
long player, and listening to him 
singing Funiculi’ Funicula’ one is 
saddened to think of his early 
death. Towards the end of his 
life Lanza found great happiness 
in Italy, and that pleasure is very 
apparent for anyone listening to 
this lively recording. (LP. 38s. l-}d.) 

ROSEMARY SQUIRES: 1 Lost 
My Sugar, Compared To You, My 
OnC And Only, Solitude on HMV 
7EG8588. The husky voice of 
Rosemary Squires has brightened 
many a radio and television pro¬ 
gramme. On this recording ■ she 



brings her own special charm to 
four lovely melodies, each one 
outstanding in the field of popular 
music. The orchestra is that of 
Ken Thome, who plays a large/ 
part in the success of this attrac¬ 
tive disc. (EP. 10s. 7|d.) 
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BRUCE FORSYTH: Wave Your 
Little Handkerchief and It's Spring 
Again on Parlophone 45R4637. 
The engaging personality of this 
talented man has won him a place 
in many hearts. Not only can he 
sing, dance and help contestants 
to Beat The Clock, he can also 
write songs. It’d Spring Again is 
one of his compositions, and like 
the singer it is light-hearted, warm, 
and charming. (45. 6s.) 


BIG BEN BANIO BAND: 
Tamiami and Chicago on Colum¬ 
bia 45DB4439. Two rousing num¬ 
bers with plenty of beat provide 
the Big Ben Band with just the 
right material. This is a happy 
disc, ideal for putting the listener 
in a cheerful mood even before 
breakfast. (45. 6s.) . | 

AL MARTINO: Mama on Top 
Rank 45IAR337. This is a well- 
known melody which has been 
popular for many years, but it has 
suddenly come to light again, 
wearing a new look. A1 Martino 
is of Italian origin, and he has the 
necessary Italian approach to 
make this song a winner. The 
change of pace, too, holds the in¬ 
terest. (45. 6s. 4d.) 


WHITE RAJAH—the story of Sir James Brooke of Sarawak (7) 


CAPTAIN 

KEPPEL 

OF 

H.M.S.DID0 
AGREED 
TO HELP 
BROOKE 
IN HIS 
CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST 
THE PIRATES 
AND SAILED 
TO KUCHING 



BROOKE VOLUNTEERED TO 
JOIN THE EXPEDITION. IN AN 
ATTACK ON A STOCKADE IN 
SUMATRA, HE FELL WOUNDED. 


IS THIS THE END OF THE WHITE RAJAH’S CAREER? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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THE TROUBLE WITH 
JENNINGS 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


Jennings .and Darbishire are 
arranging an "At Home," and 
with Venables' and Temple's help 
hare smuggled some food from 
ike dining-room during tea. Darbi- 
sliire, who has collected the butter, 
reports to Mr. Wilkins for extra 
arithmetic, while the others fore¬ 
gather in the tuck-box room to 
sort out the provender. Venables 
then discovers that he has mislaid 
the list of provisions. 

21. Heatwave 

"Thinking that he must have 
dropped his list in the 
common-room, Venables hurried 
away to carry out a search. Five 
minutes later he returned shaking 
his head sadly. "It’s gene. I’ve 
looked everywhere and there's no 
sign of it,” he confessed. 

Jennings was furious. “You 
gruesome specimen, Venables! 
This At Home is a top priority 
secret until we’ve sent the invita¬ 
tions out, and you have to go and 
leave our plans lying about for 
anyone to read.” 

Venables shrugged. “I don't see 
that it matters much.” he said, 
defending himself. “Nobody 
would know what the list meant. 


anyway, because it didn’t say what 
the food was for.” 

This was quite true, Jennings 
reflected. Perhaps Venables was 
right. Perhaps it didn't really 
matter after all. In any case there 
was no point in worrying about 
trifles when other things remained 
to be done. 

According to information 
gleaned by Venables on his flying 
visit to the common-room, Atkin¬ 
son had returned to school some 
ten minutes earlier and was now 
having tea in the dining hall. 

“ Let’s hope he hurries, up then,” 
said Jennings. “I want to see 
what sort of cake he’s bought. 
And we also want to know how 
much butter Darbishire’s got.” 

Venables grinned. "Poor old 
Barbi. I wonder how he's getting 
on, by the way.” 

As it happened, Darbishire was 
not getting on at all well. He was 
seated at one end of the staff 
room table near the gas fire, which 
was burning at full pressure. On 
his cooler side sat Mr. Wilkins, 
explaining the method of finding 
the highest common factor of two 
numbers. 

At first the lesson had proceeded 


quite smoothly. For some minutes 
Darbishire followed Mr. Wilkins’ 
explanations and answered bis 
questions in an intelligent manner. 
Prime numbers and things weren’t 
so bad after all when you got to 
know them, he thought. A few 
minutes later Mr. Wilkins rose 
from the table to fetch a book, 
and Darbishire took the oppor¬ 
tunity of slipping his hand into his 
blazer pocket just to make sure . 
that the contraband goods were 
still safe. 

As he did so he became tense 
with alarm. The butter was as 
soft as treacle and was beginning 
to ooze, through the bag into his 
blazer pocket. The cause was 
obvious. He was sitting too near 
the fire. Another five minutes of 
this searing heat and his pocket 
would be awash with liquid butter. 

Numbed with shock - 

He jumped to his feet in panic 
just as Mr. Wilkins returned to the 
table, “Sit down, Darbishire, we 
haven’t finished yet,” the master 
remarked pleasantly. 

To disobey instructions now 
would lead to certain discovery. 
Darbishire sank back down on his 
chair again, his left hand shielding 
his pocket from the unwelcome, 
rays of the fire. 

A brain numbed with shock and 
desperate with worry is not at its 
best for coping with mathematical 
problems, and halfway through the 
next sum it became clear to Mr. 
Wilkins that he had lost the atten¬ 
tion of his pupil. 

"... and the next thing we 
have to do.” the master was say¬ 
ing, “is to find the factors of these 
two numbers here. Now, what are 


9 



By now the back of his hand was unbearably hot 


they?” He paused, waiting for 
an answer. 

But Darbishire was neither 
looking nor listening. He was 
staring into space with a glassy 
expression in his eyes. 

“Wake up, Darbishire. Wake 
up,” • Mr. Wilkins said sharply. 
“You’ve been wool-gathering ever 
since I started this sum. Now 
then, what are the factors of 
thirty-five?” 

“Five sevens, sir,” Darbishire 
replied, forcing his mind back to 
the subject under discussion. By 
now the back of his hand was un¬ 
bearably hot and he had to move 
it away for a while, leaving the 
pocket exposed to the direct heat 
of the fire. 

“That’s right. Now', which is 
the next number we’re going to 
deal with?” 

Darbishire was back in his 


trance, and when the question was 
repeated all he could do vvas to 
stammer: “I don’t know, sir.” 

“But, good heavens, boy, it's 
staring you in the face!” Mr. 
Wilkins’ patience was beginning to 
wear. thin. The lesson, which had 
started so well, was deteriorating 
in the most frustrating fashion. 
Angrily he jabbed the page before 
him with the end of his ball-point 
pen. “There it is, look—sixty- 
three. And the two numbers 
which make sixty-three when 
they’re multiplied together are 
nine and seven, aren’t they?” 

There was no reaction from his 
pupil. 

“Well, aren’t they?” 

Dimly, Darbishire realised that 
he was being asked a question. 
“Er—aren’t they what, sir?” he 
inquired. 

Continued on page 10 



You’ll get super pictures with this classy camera 

ILFORD LIMITED • ILFORD • ESSEX 


with the ILFORD 


SPOT ON 


Sporti 

This new ‘Sporti-4’ is certainly some camera. A really smart job, 
strongly made, with a big eye-level viewfinder. Even if you’ve 
never had a camera before, you can’t go wrong with the Ilford 
‘Sporti 4’, In daylight, set the aperture to SUNNY or CLOUDY 
and squeeze the button. 

And you can easily take flash pictures, too, with the ‘Sporti 4’, 
You get twelve pictures from every roll of 127 film. Spot-on—every 
time. What a wonderful present the ‘Sporti’ would make! Or you 
could soon save your pocket money and buy it yourself—it’ll give 
you a lifetime of fun, and it costs so little. 

ILFORD SELGCHRQIYiE PAN 

That’s the film to ask for—whether you have a ‘Sporti 4’. or any 
other roll-film camera. Selochrome Pan is the all-purpose film made 
by Ilford, who also make the special films for nuclear research. So 
remember always to say “Ilford Selochrome Pan, please”. 
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*★★★*★ FREE 

* MAMMOTH PACKET 

** -k-k-k-k -kirk -k-kirk-k-kirkiHric 

INCLUDING stamps depicting Ghana Eagle 
—Prehistoric Man—Bird of Paradise—Royal 
Family—Eastern Ship—Egypt Defence— 
Large Giraffe—Aeroplane. 

PLUS' *-****■*-£ 
'4 COMPLETE MULTI-COLOURED 4 
4 ANIMAL SET 4 

A'A'A'AA AAA A AAA AAA A k k k k 

SENT IMMEDIATELY tree only to those 
, wishing to become NEW MEMBERS of our 
' Stamp club with its wonderful Bargain 
Approvals. 

jt-fr-fr-frArAnUr l PLUS~| ArArA"jrfrfrA' 
4 THREE BRITISH EMPIRE 4 

4 HIGH VALUES 4 

I I t__l _1_ i , A 1 « . I I I I I lit 1 1 V 

. AA n! A pPh AAAnA aTTa pHAA 

WRITE NOW with Gd. for postage, asking 
your parents* 'permission, to 

Jfour Star Stamp Club 

CJI.27, 4 THE DRIVE, HOVE, SUSSEX 


*******1 PLUS 
★ - 


'k'kkk'k'kk 

^MONTHLY FREE GIFTS? 

-1—1 —1 — 1 ..A. 1-1.1. I 41,1 E_. I .. 1_ I —1-. 
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FREE 


200is FROM I 
STAMPS l_ R ^l S I A J 

To all who request discount Approvals. 
Send Sd. to cover postage. Please tell 
your parents. 

BAYONA STAMP CO. <CN), HEYSOMS AYE.. 
GREFNBANK, NORTHWICH. CHESHIRE. 


THE BIGGEST 
STAMP EVER 
ISSUED!! 

AND 25 OTHERS BY RETURN OF 
POST— Just send si 3d. stamp and 

ask to see inv UNIQUE DISCOUNT 
APPROVALS. 

Don't miss this great Offer. v 
(Xot overseas.) 

H. KENYON j.p.s. 

15 SHRILEY ROAD, BLETCHLEY, 
BUCKS. 

{Please tell your parents.) 


100 UNSORTED STAMPS 
& 100 STAMP HINGES 

SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE to Approval 
applicants enclosing postage. 100 Unsorted 
Stamps, together with a packet of finest 
quajity Stamp Mounts. Easily worth 6/- 
this gift will be very popular, so don’t 
be disappointed write today. Knclose 3d. 
postage and ask for superb Approvals and 
price list. 

Please tell your parents, 

HORSFALL’S STAMPS 

(DEPT. C.N.4) 

31 LANCASTER STREET, COLNE, LANCS. 


133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 



mmmt : FREE! 

Just send ua your 
name and address 
& you will receive a 

wonderful pocket 
of 733 different 
stamps 
also the 
Canadian Duck, 
as Illustrated 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 
together with a* selection of Approvals. 
TeM your parents you are writing. - 
Please enclose 2d, postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD., 

(Dept. C.52), Bridgnorth, Shropshire 

©cat a&venturcs 3Lt0., 

' Please send mo IMMEDIATELY “The 
Vest Approvals I have ever seen'’ and your 


FREE ALBUM 
PLUS 200 STAMPS 


and thereafter MONTHLY FREE GIFTS. 

I enclose 6d. for postage and have my 
parents’ permission. 


Name..... 

Address • 
(Block 
Letters), 


^fobeniitres Ub. 

C.N.2S,4 TH€ DRIVE, H O YE.SUSSEX 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


1 G.B. £1 Silver 
Wedding. Used 20/- 


5 Maldives 
7 Brunei 
100 China 
100 Hungary 
10 Siam 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
10 Zanzibar 
25 Korea 
200 Spain 
500 World 
10 Tonga 


1/6 

1/3 

1/6 

2 /- 

1/- 

1/- 

1 /- 

2/6 

5/6 

»/- 

S/6- 

3/6 


12 ’Herra island 

Triangulars 3/- 


10 Bahrein 
25 Ceylon 
25 Malaya 
10 Saudi Arabia 
10 Ascension 
25 Russia 
10 Trinidad 
50 Poland 
10 Caymans 
10 Sarawak 
25 Malta 


2/6 
1/9 
1/6 
2 /- 
3 /.- 
1/6 
V- 
2 /- 
3/- 
2/6 
3/- 


1 G.B. Id. Black 15/- 


Orders under 5/- please add 3d. 
return postage 

We despatch per return. Satisfaction Guaran¬ 
teed. We do NOT send unsolicited Approvals. 

GIBBONS’ 1960 SIMPLIFIED WHOLE 
WORLD CATALOGUE 22/6 plus 2/-postage 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.J 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 1 
^d. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. In stamps for postage. 

‘ Please tell your parents, 

C. T. BUSH (CN28), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modem issues, Commemoratives. Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approval service. 
Please send 4jd. postage. 

{Price without Approvals —1/6 post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON, WORKINGTON, ENGLAND 


4 TRIANGULAR STAMPS A 

FREE! A 

5 Triangular Stamps depicting Animals, 
Birds ami Helicopters are sent entirely 
free to applicants lor my Bargain- 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. for postage. 
Please tell your parents before replying. 

S. W. SALMON (C47), 

119 Beechcroft Rood, IPSWICH 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

100 BELGIUM 5/- I 50 HOLLAND 4/- 
100 INDIA 5/- | 50 HONG KONG 4/- 
SET OF 10 YUGOSLAV SPUTNIK .2/6 
SET OF 12 PORTUGUESE BICHOS 2/6 
100 MACAU 7/6 l 50 JAPAN 2/6 

PHILLABEL ALEUM to hold GOO labels 3/- 
APPROVALS ON REQUEST. 

C.W.O. to: PHILLABEL LTD. 

59 SHAKESPEARE CRESCENT, 
MANOR PARK, LONDON. E.12 


COLLECTION FREE! 

Worldwide collection from nearly 
30 countries abounding in birds and 
butterflies, etc., large pictorials, flowers, 
maps and high values offered absolutely 
free to genuine Approval applicants 
enclosing 4id. postage. 

Please tell your parents. 

DEVON SERVICES LIMITED 
115 Exeter Road, DAWLISH, Devon 


> TRIANGLE STAMPS FREE 1; 



COLOURED, 

butterflies; 
28 

stamps Freei : 

► Send 3d. postage and request Approval i 

► selection, c Please tell your parents.) < 

► ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE ; 

’ (Dept. C). 37 Rosebery Rood, Epsom . 

..Ail 


► STAMPS 

[FREE! 


A jersey for Dad ? 
A jacket for Mum ? 
A teenage sweater ? 

For the finest range of 
easy knitting designs 
ask for 

BEST WAY 
Knitting 
Patterns 

6 D ' each 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


Jhe C tp/ir firfs Newspaper, 23th May, I960 


SCHOOL WITH PUPILS FROM 
14 COUNTRIES 


schools in Britain nowa¬ 
days have a few pupils who 
come from overseas. There is a 
school in the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg, however, which has 
no fewer than 14 different 
nationalities represented among 
its 815 pupils. 

Known as the European School, 
it was founded for the children 
of officials of the European Coal 
and - Steel Community. This 
organisation controls all the coal¬ 
mines and steelworks in six 
western European countries: 
Belgium, the Netherlands, France, 
Italy, West Germany, and lastly 
Luxembourg, where it has its 
headquarters. 

A special Luxembourg stamp 
has recently been issued in honour 
of their school. Its design shows 



six children in front of the fine 
new building which was opened 
by the Grand Duchess of Luxem¬ 
bourg. 


J{hodesu is in the philatelic 
news with the issue of six 
pictorial stamps to celebrate the 
opening of the hydro-electric 
power project at Kariba by Queen 
Elizabeth, the Queen mother. 

Some of the designs show views 
of the Kariba Dam and the huge 
artificial lake which it has created. 



RHODE! Ul 

MAiUCi,' 


‘A -KM-.-e P5-’t 


One value shows the pylons whose 
power lines will carry electricity 
to the copper-mines of Northern 
Rhodesia. 

But perhaps the most striking 
picture is that on the 3d value. 
This shows the rugged Kariba 



gorge as it was five years ago, 
before engineers began to tame 
the mighty Zambesi River. 

■\yiNNERS of the Melville 
Memorial Junior prizes for 
1960 have just been announced by 
the Philatelic Congress of Great 
Britain. First in their respective 
age-groups were Ann Versey, of 
Leeds (under 12), Graham Childs, 
of Brighton {over 12), and Martin 
Baxendale, of- Walkden (Lanca¬ 
shire) (over 15). 

Their entries, which showed 
stamps of Ceylon, Sarawak, and 
Tonga, will be displayed with 
those of other prizewinners, at the 
Royal Festival Hall, London, in 
•July. 

“ L ONDON l^fjO ” is not the only 
stamp exhibition being held 
this year. One opens soon in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, and 
in September another in Warsaw 
will mark the centenary of the 
first Polish stamps, issued in I860-. 
Of all the posters I have seen to 
advertise these exhibitions, the 
most striking comes from the 
Spanish show which has just been 
held at Barcelona. Reproduced 
on page one of this issue of the 
C N, it shows a young collector 
who seems to think that stamp 
collecting is great fun. 

C. W. Hill. 


THE TROUBLE WITH JENNINGS 


Continued from page 9 

l 'Doh!” Mr. Wilkins Clasped 
his head in both hands. He took 
a deep breath to regain control of 
his feelings and said, “Are you 
all right, Darbishire? Not feeling 
ill, or anything like that?” 

“No, I’m not ilL I’m just—cr 
—feeling the heat, sir.” 

So far as Mr. Wilkins could 
judge the temperature of the staff 
room was no warmer than usual. 

“You see. I’m sitting next to 
the gas fire and it’s full on, sir,” 
the boy explained in agitated 
tones. “I mean—•well, couldn’t I 
turn round so that this side of 
me isn’t facing the fire, sir? I 
shouldn't mind so much about my 
other side getting hot. It’s just 
this side I’m worried about.” 

Penetrating look 

By this time Darbishire was 
fidgetting and squirming on his 
chair like a cat on hot bricks. 
He felt sure that the butter must 
be liquid by now and running all 
over his pocket. Mr. Wilkins gave 
him a penetrating look. 

“I can’t make out what you’re 
talking about,” he said. “If you're 
feeling uncomfortably warm . . .” 

“Oh yes, 1 am, sir.” 

. . then you’d better move 
away from the fire altogether.” 

The boy shot from his chair 
like a jack-in-the-box and scurried 
towards the bookcase where the 
climate was cooler. 


His behaviour was certainly odd, 
Mr. Wilkins reflected. He looked 
at the boy again and noticed that 
he was standing in profile as 
though anxious to conceal the left 
side of his body, which had been 
so sorely tried by the heat. 

“Turn round and face me,” Mr. 
Wilkins commanded. As the 
order was obeyed he noticed the 
boy’s left hand held rigidly against 
his blazer pocket. 

“It’s something in your pocket 
that’s worrying you, isn’t it?” 

Darbishire nodded unhappily. 

“Come along, then, no non¬ 
sense. What have you got in 
there?” 

“I—er—I’m not sure, sir. I 
mean, I know what it was to start 
with, sir,” Darbishire confessed, 
“but since I’ve been sitting next 
to the fire I’m afraid it’s sort of 
—got liquidated, sir.” 

Mr. Wilkins had had enough of 
this beating about the bush. What 
he wanted was a straight answer. 

“Turn out your pocket at once,” 
be commanded. “I want to see 
what you’ve got in there.” 

Unwillingly Darbishire slid his 
hand into his pocket and withdrew 
a sodden and disintegrating paper 
bag half-filled with some oily 
substance which oozed through the 
paper and dripped in greasy 
splashes on to the carpet. 

Mr. Wilkins stared at the revolt¬ 
ing object in horror-stricken 
amazement, “I—I—I . . . What 


on earth have you got there, boy 
—Dubbin?” 

It seemed that Mr. Wilkins had 
jumped to a hasty conclusion. 
“No, sir. It’s er—well . . 

“Dob! You silly little boy,” 
Mr. Wilkins thumped the table in 
exasperation. “What in the name 
of thunder do you mean by carry¬ 
ing that stuff about in your 
pocket?” 

Reasonable excuse 

Darbishire shifted his feel 
nervously. “Oh, but it wasn't like 
this when I came in, sir,” he said, 
as though excusing his unusual 
behaviour. “It was sitting so dose 
to the fire that did it.” 

“Yes, yes, yes, but you’d no 
business to be carrying it on you 
at all.” By now the butter was 
dripping rapidly and Mr. Wilkins 
jumped to his feet, crossed the 
room in three strides and flung 
open the door. 

“Out!” he shouted angrily. 
“Take that horrible mess out of 
here at once.” 

Darbishire was only too glad to 
go. Cupping his hands beneath 
the trickling liquid, he scurried 
from the room in confusion and 
dismay. As he ran down the 
corridor he could have wept with 
frustration. Why did things like 
this always have to pick on him 
to happen to? he asked himself 
bitterly. 

To be continued 
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Hidden animals A MAN AND H/S MODEL 


1 

2 

3 

* 


5 



6 

7 - 




8 




- 

9 



to 



11 

12 


13 


14 




15 



$$ 

16 




17 




ta 




19 




20 

21 



22 




23 





24 



25 



26 





27 





Answer next week 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 It flows 
through Oxford. 5 Intentions. 

7 Shattered. 9 Old Testament. 
10 Religious festival. 13 Passenger 
ship. 15 Beverage. 16 Male 
child. 17 Monkey. 18 . Newt. 
19 Sift. 21 It covers your eye 
when you are asleep. 23 Auto¬ 
mobile Association. 24 Welcomes. 
26 Rebuff. 27 Performance by two. 

READING DOWN. 1 False 
god. 2 Gratify. 3 Exists. 4 Gloss. 
5 Advertisements. 6 Certain. 

8 Listen with it. 11 Narrow linen 
strip. 12 Lift. 14 Observe. 
17 Helped. 1 18 Snake-like fish. 
.19 Title. 20 Where the sun rises. 
22 Local Government Board. 
25-Evangelical Union. 


The name of an animal is 
hidden in each sentence. Can you 
find all nine names? 

(Jan you find the path, or see the 
way? 

I think calico wears best. 

I met Eric at the door. 

It's late. Do get up! 

Give him the best oats, please. 
June put the pan there. 

Get up on your feet. 

We have lost Agnes. 

What size braid do vou want? 

HAPPY ROLLING 
WAVES 

Across the splashed and golden 
sands 

I saw the sparkling sea. 

The waves were laughing in the 
sun 

And rolling in to me. 

They danced and thundered on 
the rocks 

And tumbled in the caves. 

I think that I have never seen 
Such happy things as waves. 


COMPLETE THE 
WORDS 

The answer to each cine below 
includes the letters INTER. Can 
you complete all six words? 

'[fo meddle. Inter—- 

Behind' the —inter- 1 -— 

coastline 

Late season —inter 

To imprison Inter— 

Piece of wood-inter 

He set up this page -inter 

Paying their way 

pia r. a friend that a grandfather, 
two fathers, and two sons 
went into a refreshment room to 
have tea. When the bill was given 
to them, it amounted to three-and- 
sixpence. So hew much did the 
lea cost each person? 

Your friend will probably say 
ninepence, assuming that there 
were five people in the parly. But 
you can say that each had to pay 
onc-and-threepence, for there were 
only three persons concerned: a 
father, his son, and his son's son. 

GUESS WHAT 

goMCTtMES l am of brass 
Sometimes I am of string. 
And sometimes I encircle heads, 
Or arms or anything. 


A little nest of matchboxes 

J-fHftms a way of making a little boxes and a piece of cardboard. 


nest of boxes in which to 
keep such things as buttons, clips, 
pin?, and other small items. 

First, you need six empty malch- 



Glue the boxes on to the card in 
the arrangement shown in the 
diagram. Cover Numbers I, 2, 5, 
and 6 with decorative paper, A 
bead may then be 
sewn to the front of 
each matchbox tray 
sq that a nest of four 
drawers is formed. 
Boxes numbered 3 
and 4 should then be 
covered with velvet or 
similar material; 
before fixing in posi¬ 
tion. Bran or saw¬ 
dust should be put 
underneath the cloth 
to form a pad, thus 
providing two pin¬ 
cushions. 



This fine model of a 
sailing-boat was built 
by B7-year-old Mr. 
William Hewitt, of 
Wayford Bridge, Nor¬ 
folk. Another of his 
models has been on 
show in New York. 


Very mixed 

Here arc group names of things, 
but (hey have become jumbled. 
Can you sort them out? 

A flight of furniture 

A collection of chickens 
A suite of trees 
A clump of cattle 
A brood of stamps 
A herd of steps. 


THE QUEEN’S SON 


CAN YOU 
UNRAVEL 

ifpS^ 

THIS 

TANGLE? 


Hrc puppy ap- 

_J> A/-) S TfrtZOfc'CJ 

pears to have 


got the wool from 
various articles in 


quite a tangle. But 


by beginning at 

4yx\ ’‘f 

each number and 


following the lines, 
you should be able 

KyO) 

to unravel the 
wool, and also find 
the names of the 
articles concerned. 




0ne day the old Queen of the 
Red Deer herd led the other 
hinds to a sunny, scrub-dotted 
mountain glen. This was the 
nursery to which they came to 
have their calves. 

Soon little red and white 
spotted deer calves were lying 
hidden among the heather. Aquila, 
the golden eagle, knew they were 
there somewhere. But from his 
watching post on the high crag 
he could spot none of them, so 
well did their , colouring hide 
them. Unless, of course, they 
moved! 

But to lie still was the first 
lesson each hind mother taught 
her calf, from the Queen, with her 
fine son, to the youngest hind 
mother with her first daughter.; 
Pressing them down with their 
muzzles after they had fed, they 
whispered: “Lie still, little one, 

Hedgehog v. Fox 

\\Then Harry Hedgehog learned 
to box,- - 

He fought a bout with Freddy 
- Fox. 

Small hedgehogs cheered till they 
were hoarse. 

When Harry won—on points of 
course. 


till I return.” ' Then they would 
go off to graze nearby. 

But when the babies’ legs grew 
stronger, and they could play 
around at feeding time with their 
mothers and the other baby calves 
on the nursery slope, some began 
murmuring against this rule. 

The Queen’s calf said to the 
youngest hind's daughter:. “A 
Queen’s son doesn't stay skulking 
in hiding from his enemies, 
anyway.” . . . 

That very afternoon Aquila 
came swooping from his crag and 
circled menacingly above the 
nursery. The Queen's son stood 
up angrily. And. like a thunder¬ 
bolt, the eagle dropped, his talons 
outstretched. 

But the Queen had been watch¬ 
ing. As swiftly, she was there, 
striking at the great bird with her 
sharp front hooves. That was 
enough. Off flew the eagle. But 
leaving the mark of his' talon on 
the Queen’s son’s ear. 

Later, at feeding time, the 
youngest hind's daughter noticed 
the scratch. Even when he was a 
royal stag, and she one of his 
wives, the mark remained. And 
she told the story of it to every 
calf she bore. Jane ' Thornicroft. 


LITTLE WORDS IN 
REVERSE 

Can you complete each sentence 
by inserting two words, the spelling 
of one being exactly the reverse of 
the other ? 

H e-- - the prize and is - - - the 
champion. 

I - - - the girl as she 
walking away. 

The stolen - - - - was part of 
the - - - 

He had to - - - all the rubbish 
into the - - -. 

He cut the leather-- into 

several 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Complete the words. Inter-fere ; 
h-inter-land ; w-inter ; inler-n ; 
spl-intcr ; pr-inter. Guess what. 
Band. Can yon unravel this tangle ? 
1 juniper ; ,2 glove ; 3 scarf; 

4 sock. Very, mixed. A flight of 
steps ; a collection of stamps ; a 
suite of furniture ; ■ a clump of trees ; 
a brood of chickens ; a herd of cattle. 
Hidden animals. Horse;' cow; 
cat ; dog ; stoat ; panther ; pony ; 
stag ; zebra. Words in reverse. Won, 
now ; saw, was ; tool, loot ; tip. 
pit ; strap, parts. 



NO NEED TO BUY ANOTHER-EVEBf 
That's what Gratispool offers you. An' 
ultra-rapid British madefiim FREE if youi 
send this advert, and a Ad. stamp (to 
cover postage and packing); NO 
CATCH. We do it so that you too can 
try this universally popular GRATIS¬ 
POOL SERVICE. Famous for 25 years. 
State cteartysiie required. Sizes 120,' 
620 and 127 only. 

BRITAIN’S BIGGEST PHOTO FINISHERS 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.B), GLASGOW. C.1 
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Playing football on 
motor-cycles 


The Children's Newspaper, 2bth May, 196 ^ 


JToofBALL played by riders on 
motor-cycles is the latest sport 
to sweep European countries— 
Poland, Russia, Sweden, Finland, 
and Belgium in particular. 

But Motoball, as this new sport 
is called, is also played in 
England, and on 25th June a 
French side is coming over to 
play against the Border Motor 
Club, one of the pioneers of the 
sport. The match will take place 
at Hanworth Air Park, near 
Feltham, Middlesex. 

A match usually lasts 40 minutes 
and is played with a leather ball 
four times the size of an ordinary 
football. There are five players 
on each side, and they may head 


or kick the ball: but propelling the 
ball with the motor-cycle itself is a 
foul. The goal is of normal size 
and play may take place behind 
it, as in ice hockey. 

The goalkeeper's job is a ralher 
risky one, for while he is expected 
to dive to make a save—in the best 
tradition of any goalkeeper worth 
his salt—he must not leave his 
machine! And there is ample 
scope for the speedy winger—he 
can use a lightweight machine 
specially tuned to give rapid 
acceleration. 

The referee, too, has a motor¬ 
cycle; he makes himself heard 
above the din by blowing on a 
hooter to stop the game. 


JAVELIN-THROWERS IN ACTION 



gHSijiP 

Four pupils of the Nettesweil County Secondary School practise 
with their javelins on the fine new sports centre at Harlow 
New Town, Essex. 

Schools Soccer Trophy 
for Manchester 


jy^ANCflESTER Schools Football 
Association celebrated the 
70th anniversary of their forma¬ 
tion by winning this year's English 
Schools Soccer Trophy. They beat 
East London in the two-leg final. 

Manchester Boys have now 
been English Schools champions 


five times, and were beaten 
finalists on four occasions. The 
East London boys reached the 
final this year for the first time. 
But East London has only 73 
schools from which to select a 
district team, while Manchester 
has 200. 



For their benefit - 

Two County cricketers will be 
hoping for' sunshine this 
weekend when they take their 
benefit matches. 

George Dews, of Worcestershire, 

. who will be taking the match with 
Lancashire at Worcester, is a 
Yorkshireman who made his 
County debut in 1946. Before the 
start of this season he had scored 
nearly 14,000 runs and held 316 
catches. George was formerly a 
professional footballer with Ply¬ 
mouth Argyle and Walsall. 

Donald Shepherd, who takes 
the match against Hampshire, at ' 
Swansea, has been with Glamorgan 
since 1950. Formerly a fast- 
medium bowler, he now bowls 
fastish off-breaks and has taken 
well over 900 wickets. 


Arthur Rowe in Rugby League ? 


Will we see Arthur Rowe. 

Britain’s European and 
Empire shot-put champion, play¬ 
ing Rugby League next Winter? 

The question arises because of 
reports that the 16-stone black¬ 
smith has been offered profes¬ 
sional terms by a Rugby League 
club. 

Arthur Rowe has never played 
this game, but he is a good all- 
rounder. and a few years ago he 
considered becoming a profes¬ 
sional soccer player with 
Rotherham United. 

In the meantime, however, 
Arthur’s sights are fixed on the 
Olympics, with the knowledge 
that he must improve his best put 
by three or four feet if he is to 


BRITAIN’S BOXERS FOR 
THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


Although the Olympic Games 
do not start until the end of 
August Britain’s boxing team has 
already been announced. 

The team is largely made up of 
the winners of this month's 
A.B.A. championships, for of the 
eight names originally given as 
certainties for Rome seven of 
them are those of title-holders. 

The eighth member of the side 
is Dave Thomas, Britain's out¬ 
standing heavyweight, who was 
unfortunately disqualified in the 
semi-final because of a low blow. 
But Dave’s fine record of three 
championship victories, plus his 
performances in international 
teams and in the European 


ALL~ROUND ALF/E 



stand a chance against the 
Americans. 

Only a few years ago Rowe's 
best put of 61 feet would have 
been a world record, but no event 
in world athletics has seen such 
rapid changes as the shot put. 

A month or so ago the world 
record was held by Parry O'Brien 
at 63 feet 8 inches. Then, in the 
course of a week, Dave Davis 
heaved the shot 63 feet 10} inches; 
19-year-old Dallas Long achieved 
64 feet 6} inches; and Bill Neider 
reached 65 feet 7 inches. 

Obviously Arthur Rows will 
have a difficult job to prevent 
America taking all three medals, 
as in six previous Olympics. 


The Cowdrey style 


championships (he was runner-up) 
make him well worthy of a place 
for Rome. 

The other two places were 
temporarily left vacant. The 
selectors decided that with so little 
to choose between 17-year-old 
Colin Humphrey and Jim Lloyd, 
the Army champion, they should 
box a trial contest. 

And in the light welterweight 
class four boxers had to take part 
in an eliminating tournament 
before the travellers to Italy were 
finally announced. 

Oldest member of the team is 
24-year-old Dick McTaggart, the 
Scottish southpaw who won a gold 
medal in the Melbourne Olympics 
four years ago. 




Colin Cowdrey, of Kent and 

England, shows his son Colin 
how to grip that bat 

LEES AT 
LORD’S 

^fter 20 years as a cricketer with 
Somerset, Frank Lee is today 
one of our best known Test 
umpires. Now he is hopeful that 
one or both of his sons will also 
make their mark on the cricket 
field. 

Jonathan, aged 14, is a left-hand 
batsman and right-arm bowler like 
his father, while 12-year-old 
Marcus bats right and bowls left. 
Both have already received coach- 
ing at Lord's._ 

SCRAPBOOK : Westward Ho ! 
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